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RECENT WORKS IN EUGENICS. 

(1) Heredity and Society. By W. C. D. Whetham, 
F.R.S., and Catherine D. Whetham, his wife. 
Pp. viii+190. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1912.) Price 6s. net. 

(2) An Introduction to Eugenics. By W. C. D. 
Whetham, F.R.S., and Catherine D. Whetham, 
his wife. Pp. viii + 66. (Cambridge: Bowes 
and Bowes; London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd. ; 
Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 1912.) 
Price is. net. 

(3) Heredity in Relation to Eugenics, By C. B. 
Davenport. Pp. xi + 298. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1911.J Price $2.00 net. 

(1) r I HE authors of this volume record that 
_L one of them, on being presented to “ a 
distinguished bishop and penetrating scholar of 
the last generation,” was asked: “What is your 
opinion of the theory of politics?” The chapter 
entitled “ Heredity and Politics ” contains the 
answer, which was not ready at the time, namely, 
that the ultimate object should be to improve the 
innate qualities of the race; for if this be done 
improvement in environment will follow as a 
necessary consequence. It contains also an 
examination of the probable results of some of the 
more recent humanitarian legislation, which, 
hurriedly aiming at the relief of distress, does not 
stop to inquire whether that relief will not produce 
a few years hence a manifold increase of the 
distress which it is intended to eliminate. Yet the 
hurry manifested in some forms of legislation is 
no more noticeable than the delay in others. The 
case of the feeble-minded quoted in the following 
paragraph will serve as an example for the 
present:— 

“A Royal Commission has taken voluminous 
evidence and issued a report in favour of com¬ 
pulsory care and detention. Nothing stands in 
the way of reform save the apathy of our legisla¬ 
ture on a question where all competent opinion 
is agreed, but which does not appeal to the votes 
of the multitude, and the perversity of some of 
our educationalists, who persist in thinking that 
they can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

We rejoice that this reproach on our legislature 
is shortly to be removed. 

Among the other points dealt with in this 
chapter is the eugenic effect of the present 
incidence of local and imperial taxation, tending 
as it does to penalise marriage and parenthood 
among the self-supporting. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the biological influence of religion, 
the birth-rate, and the position of women both in 
the past and in the present. To attempt to sum- 
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marise them would be to do them an injustice. 
We can cordially recommend them to anyone 
interested in the bearing of these questions on 
the future of the race; the treatment is thought¬ 
ful and sincere, and could not be in any way 
offensive to people whose views are strongly 
opposed to those expressed by the authors. 

(2) This volume should form a useful intro¬ 
duction to the study of eugenics, and should go 
far towards spreading eugenic ideas. It contains 
the short and simple annals of the subject, 
a statement as to what constitute “ racial quali¬ 
ties,” and an account of the various methods by 
which knowledge has been or may be acquired. 
It concludes with a chapter on the construction 
of society and a descriptive bibliography. 

(3) The point of view of the author of this book 
is that Mendel’s laws are universally applicable 
and the best, indeed the only, guide in practical 
eugenics. The chapter somewhat inappropriately 
headed “ The Method of Eugenics ” contains an 
illustration of these laws drawn from the results 
of crossing red- and white-flowered four o’clocks, 
together with an account of the phenomenon of 
karyokinesis, particularly in the maturation of 
the germ-cells. The reducing divisions are 
described as the mechanism by which segregation 
is brought about. The author rightly insists that 
it is the germ-plasm which is transmitted, and 
in order to avoid falling into the verbal error of 
describing somatic characters as inherited, the 
word germ-plasm is used very freely, and some¬ 
times a little awkwardly, as, for instance, in the 
phrase on p. 207, “ a germ-plasm which easily 
developed such traits as good manners, high cul¬ 
ture, and the ability to lead in all social affairs.” 

More than half the volume is occupied by “The 
Inheritance of Family Traits.” As something like 
one hundred different characters are dealt with, in¬ 
cluding many out-of-the-way diseaseslikecongenital 
traumatic pemphigus, in 150 pages partly occupied 
with pedigree charts and photographs, it can be 
supposed that the treatment is not in all cases 
exhaustive; indeed, it may in parts be described 
as scrappy, but this is partly compensated for by 
the fullness of the bibliography. After this more 
general questions are discussed, such as the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of inheritable traits and the 
modification of racial characters brought about by 
immigration and emigration. The extraordinary 
influence for good or evil which may be exerted 
by the descendants of a single individual forms 
the subject-matter of an interesting chapter, and 
the work concludes with a discussion of the rela¬ 
tion between heredity and environment and some 
suggestions as to the organisation of applied 
eugenics. 
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With regard to the subject of immigration, the 
author makes a somewhat startling proposal for 
legislative action, namely, that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should organise an army of “ field workers ” 
in foreign countries who would inquire into the 
family histories of all intending immigrants in 
order to ascertain whether their germ-plasms are 
suitable for introduction into the United States. 

E. H. J. S. 


STUDIES IN BIOLOGY. 

(1) Anleitung sum praktischen Studium niederer 
Tiere: Protozoa, Coelenterata, Vermes, Echino- 
dermata. By Dr. W. Schleip. Pp. vii+154.. 
(Berlin: Gebriider Borntraeger, 1911.) Price 
3 marks 50 pfennig. (Bibliothek fiir naturwis- 
senschaftliche Praxis.) 

(2) First Book of Zoology. By T. H. Burlend. Pp. 
viii+159. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1911.J Price is. 6 d. (First Books of Science.) 

(3) More Animal Romances. By Graham Renshaw. 
Pp. x + 252. (London and Manchester : Sherratt 
and Hughes, 1911.) Price ps. 6 d. net. 

(4) Lehrbuch der Biologie fur Hochschulen. By M. 
Nussbaum, G. Karsten, and M. Weber. Pp. xi + 
529. (Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 1911.) 
Price 12 marks. 

PIERE is something in these new biological 
books for every class of reader, except for 
those whose interest is bounded by the study of 
genetics in the narrower sense of the word. The 
amateur microscopist will find in the first volume 
helpful practical instruction. The organiser of 
education in country areas will do well to recom¬ 
mend the second to the teachers of nature study in 
his district. Those who seek a melodramatic pre¬ 
sentation of episodes in the wilds can have their 
fill of excitement by reading Dr. Renshaw’s latest 
volume; and lastly, there is the magistral essay 
with full references for the specialist and univers¬ 
ity worker in the remarkable work that stands 
last on this list, for, as is explained below, the 
book is quite unsuitable in its present form to be 
adopted as a text-book in high schools, and we are 
anxious that its great merits should not be over¬ 
looked, as indeed may easily happen if the inade¬ 
quacy of the title is not emphasised. 

(1) Dr. Schleip sets out to assist the beginner 
in methods of microscopical technique as applied 
to the study of accessible examples of simple in¬ 
vertebrates, and proceeds to give short descrip¬ 
tions of each example selected. He begins by 
showing how to collect, mount, and cultivate dif¬ 
ferent kinds of Amoebae, which are certainly not 
easy objects for a beginner to find or manipulate. 
From this starting point the author proceeds to 
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other groups of Protozoa (including such unusual 
forms as the ciliates of the ruminant stomach), 
and then to a brief consideration of the Hydrozoa. 
Sponges and Turbellaria are dismissed with a few 
words, whilst the more modified Cestodes and 
Trematodes are dealt with at some length. 

A curious mistake seems to have crept into the 
section on “ Earthworms-Nemdtodes. ” It is an 
excellent idea to obtain these eelworms by allow¬ 
ing earthworms to decay, but the author improves 
upon this idea, and advises the worker to fill up 
the body-cavity with soil. He then will find in a 
few days that the earth contains many adult and 
young specimens of Nematodes belonging to the 
genera Diplogaster and Rhabditis. Two precau¬ 
tions are here overlooked. In the first place, the 
Diplogaster is almost certainly not an earthworm- 
nematode, but a soil-form which the experimenter 
has introduced. In the second, Rhabditis, whilst 
possibly a true earthworm-nematode, will only 
develop if Lumbricus is used, and will not appear 
(or only very rarely) if the equally common Allo- 
lobophora is employed as a nutritive medium, 
brief account of these Annelids follows, and the 
book closes with a very sketchy chapter on 
Echinoderms. Care has been taken to make the 
treatment throughout as simple as possible, and 
the book will be found useful to those who wish 
to begin the study of the lower animals. 

(2) Teachers of elementary biology in rural 
schools will be glad of Mr. Burlend’s brightly- 
written and well-arranged introduction to the 
study of animals. An attempt is made to interest 
the reader in such a way as to lead him or her to 
observe and record observations in an orderly 
manner. Many of the examples selected are such 
as are not usually described in so cheap a work 
(for example, the house-fly, garden snail, and 
brown trout), whilst all are obtained without diffi¬ 
culty. The figures appear to have lost something 
of their sharpness of outline and detail in the 
process of reproduction, but the three coloured 
plates are attractive. The remark about the dif¬ 
ferent disposition of the wings in moths and in 
butterflies during repose on p. 62 needs altering, 
and the word Fritillaries as synonymous with 
Nymphalidse is misleading, but these points do not 
detract from the value of the work as a means of 
stimulating powers of observation and of arousing 
an intelligent interest in the subject. 

(3) Dr. Renshaw is known to many readers as 
an ardent naturalist and an imaginative writer. 
In this volume, a companion to an earlier one of 
similar title, he attempts ambitiously to “ restore ” 
the animal life of bygone times in a series of word- 
pictures, and he includes also a number of gor¬ 
geous descriptions of present-day episodes in dif- 
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